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FALL SEMESTER, 1953 


September 15 to 19, Tuesday through Saturday. .............. Registration 
DEA Le M OIDCU V0 051 Tools sate grata EU Utara eee Ee Classes begin 
November 26 and 27, Thursday and Friday. ......... Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 21 to January 2, inclusive. ooo ocn Christmas vacation 
Herr 9 SE CUN 50 080: ON alg APR oe A Semester closes 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1954 


February 2 to 6, Tuesday through Saturday.................. Registration 
RRM YO Monday US Ue eres eC ces EIE IEEE Classes begin 
April 12 to April 17, Monday to Saturday, inclusive. ....... Spring vacation 
NR Be A MODORY- o oom IIo uo EE UNS Memorial Day, Holiday 
JO A A o LE Af a's one a a AET Semester closes 


SUMMER, 1954 


FIRST DAY TERM (5 WEEKS) 


June 17 to 19, Thursday through Saturday, and June 25, Friday. Registration 


ML, Mand&y osse dots senor’ ictal ee ip RTI Classes begin 
EIA Motiday. c irs erri entire in OE eel Independence Day, Holiday 
(iS? ON Eric A Bat d AERE ETE First day term closes 


SECOND DAY TERM (5 WEEKS) 


M ubrz9 and 30; Fhüunday and Ray... co So) ae e Registration 
August 2. Monday. «oma err seas Eee DES UPS TIS Classes begin 
September Oo Enday. 2 pom fo eis eere tS Second day term closes 


EVENING TERM (814 WEEKS) 


June 17 to 19, Thursday through Saturday. .................. Registration 
Tunei2 MODO. A AAA t ESI tI Classes begin 
July IS Monday... fs en sick tete sans ate Independence Day, Holiday 
August 17, Tuesday. ......... qum rari OX RTT .....Evening term closes 


FALL SEMESTER, 1954 


September 14 to 18, Tuesday through Saturday. ............. . Registration 
September: 20, Monday. ...... aree ny Eee ge . Classes begin 
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Public Relations Office 
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Graduate Faculty 


ARTHUR AssuM, B.S.Ep., M.A., Director of the Counseling and Testing Service; 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 


JosepH Bauer (Degree, Dresden), Chairman of the Department of Voice; Professor 
of Voice 


HERMANN C. Bowersox, Pnu.B., M.A., PH.D., Associate Professor of English 


BENJAMIN Burack, B.S., M.A., PH.D., Associate Professor of Psychology; Director 
of the Laboratory of Experimental Psychology 


Epwarp M. A. CHANDLER, B.A., M.A., PH.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Harry Conen, B.A., M.S., Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


WARREN PRATT CORTELYOU, B.S., PH.D., Chairman of the Department of Chemis- 
istry; Professor of Chemistry 
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* On leave, 1953-54. 
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General Information 


Roosevelt College is a private, non-sectarian institution of learning. 
Its purpose is to develop the well-informed, thinking person, capable 
not only of adapting himself to the world as he finds it, but also capable 
of constructively criticizing the existing social order and his part in it, 
so that he may work effectively for the betterment of human institutions. 
It is with this end in view that the College has organized its programs 
of study, selected its faculty, and established its democratic system of 
control. 

The graduate program of the College is offered by the departments 
of Accounting, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, History, 
Music, Philosophy, Political Science, and Psychology. Students who 
complete the prescribed courses of study are awarded the Master's 
degree (Master of Business Administration, Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, or Master of Music). Qualified graduate students who do not 
seck the Master's degree are also admitted to particular courses for 
which they have the necessary prerequisites. The graduate program 
serves the needs of both full-time and part-time students. It is designed 
to provide professional qualifications for accountants, chemists, musi- 
cians, psychologists, and teachers of various subjects. It also offers post- 
graduate opportunities for non-vocational self-improvement and re- 
search. 


LOCATION AND FACILITIES 


The work of Roosevelt College is conducted in the former Audi- 
torium Building, a block-long, ten-story structure that is well known 
as a landmark in the history of architecture. Conveniently located at 
the center of Chicago's transportation system, the College building 
is within walking distance of most of the city's libraries, museums, con- 
cert halls, and theatres. 

The College Library, located on the tenth floor, is open from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday; 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday; 
and 12 noon to 5 p.m. on Saturday. In addition to the main book collec- 
tion of 75,000 volumes, the library makes available 550 periodicals, 
many micro-films and micro-cards, a large selection of records and 
movie films, and all materials that can be secured on inter-library loans. 

In addition to the library and classrooms, the College maintains 
fifteen laboratories, thirty-five music studios and practice rooms, and a 
number of special purpose classrooms. Common rooms and recreational 
facilities are open to students from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
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THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The academic calendar of Roosevelt College is designed to permit 
the maximum acceleration of studies. The regular school year is divided 
into two semesters of seventeen weeks each. Most of the day classes 
are scheduled to meet on alternate days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays for one period, and Tuesdays and Thursdays for one and one- 
half periods per day. Evening classes normally meet on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, or Tuesdays and Thursdays, although there are some 
classes that meet only once a week. The work covered and the credit 
given is the same whether the subject is offered in the evening or day- 
time. 

The graduate summer term consists of two sessions of five weeks each 
for day students, and one session of eight and one-half weeks for evening 
students. Class hours per week are increased during the summer term, 
so that a full semester’s credit can be earned in each subject. 


ADMISSION 


All students who wish to enroll in graduate classes must first be 
formally admitted to graduate study. Those who seek a Master’s de- 
gree must also be admitted to a department and to candidacy. Students 
should apply for the admission appropriate to their purpose and stage 
of progress, as follows: 


1. Admission to graduate study. Required of all new students. 

Granted to students possessing a Bachelor’s degree (or the 
equivalent) from an accredited institution. 

An application blank may be secured from the Director of 
Admissions who determines whether the student may be ad- 
mitted. Applicants who have graduated from institutions other 
than Roosevelt College will request that a transcript of their 
credits be forwarded to the Director of Admissions. 


2. Admission to a department. Required of all students who wish to 
use course credits to fulfill requirements for a degree at Roose- 
velt College. 

Granted to students whose undergraduate grade average 
satisfies the departmental requirement (in no department less 
than B— in either the senior college or the entire college course) 
and who meet the other requirements specified by the depart- 
ment. (See statements in the departmental section of this bulle- 
tin.) Entering students are not required to apply for admission 
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to a department, but such application is advisable if there is 
any likelihood that the student will seek a degree. Not more than 
nine semester hours of graduate credit completed prior to ad- 
mission to a department may be counted toward the Master's 
degree. 

An application blank may be secured from the Chairman of 
the appropriate department, from the Director of Admissions, or 
at the Information Desk. It will be directed to the appropriate 
department chairman (or committee chairman, in the case of 
students applying for admission to an interdepartmental pro- 
gram). Admission to a department does not guarantee admis- 
sion to candidacy for the Master's degree, but it is a necessary 
step for those seeking a degree. 


3. Admission to candidacy for the Master's degree. Required of 
all students seeking graduate degrees. 

Granted to students who have completed at least fifteen 
hours in 300 or 400 level courses for graduate credit. Students 
must also satisfy the qualitative standards of the department 
and submit acceptable plans for the completion of course work, 
thesis and/or internship. 

An application blank may be secured from the Department 
Chairman or the Registrar and should be filled out after con- 
sultation with the Department Chairman. 

Application for candidacy must be filed not less than ninety 
days before the Convocation at which the candidate hopes to 
receive the degree. 

In order to receive a degree, the candidate must have been 
admitted to candidacy at least sixty days prior to the Convoca- 
tion. 

Exceptions to the general requirements may be made in meritorious 
cases only with the consent of the Graduate Admissions Committee 
upon recommendation of a department. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Roosevelt College offers four Master’s degrees: The Master of Arts 
degree for students in the departments of Economics, Education, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Political Science and Psychology; the Master of 
Science degree for students in the department of Chemistry; the Master 
of Music or of Music Education for students in the School of Music; 
and the Master of Business Administration for students in the de- 
partment of Accounting. 
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The Master's degree is conferred by the Board of Trustees upon 
recommendation of the Faculty. The Faculty makes its recommenda- 
tions upon certification by the appropriate department. The depart- 
mental chairman or adviser will guide the student in the selection of 
courses, thesis subject or other work that will merit recommendation 
for the degree. The minimum requirements, regardless of department, 
are as follows: 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
(1) Thirty acceptable hours of graduate work. 


(2) At least twenty-one of the semester hours offered for the Master's 
degree must be earned at Roosevelt College. 

(3) All graduate credits offered by the candidate for the Master's de- 
gree must have been earned within a limit of six calendar years. 

(4) Not less than fifteen hours of graduate credit offered by the can- 
didate for the Master's degree shall be at the 400 course level. 

(5) No grades lower than B may be offered for the Master's degree. 

(6) Credit for the master's thesis shall not exceed three semester 


hours and credit for a thesis seminar shall not exceed three addi- 
tional hours. 


(7) A copy of the master's thesis (if required) must be filed in the 
College library. (Secure copy of regulations before beginning 
work on thesis.) 


These are minimum requirements applying to candidates for de- 
grees in all departments. In some departments there are additional 
quantitative and qualitative requirements. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


(1) Thirty acceptable hours of graduate work. 


(2) At least twenty-one of the semester hours offered for the Master's 
degree must be earned at Roosevelt College. 


(3) All graduate credits offered by the candidate for the Master's de- 
gree must have been earned within a limit of six calendar years. 


(4) Not less than twelve hours of graduate credit offered by the can- 
didate for the Master's degree shall be at the 400 course level. 


(5) No grades lower than B may be offered for the Master's degree. 
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(6) Credit for the master’s thesis shall not exceed three semester 
hours and credit for a thesis seminar shall not exceed £hree addi- 
tional hours. 


(7) A copy of the master's thesis (if required) must be filed in the 
College library. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF 
BusINEss ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


(1) Thirty acceptable hours of graduate work. 


(2) At least twenty-one of the semester hours offered for the Master’s 
degree must be earned at Roosevelt College. 


(3) All graduate credits offered by the candidate for the Master’s de- 
gree must have been earned within a limit of six calendar years. 


(4) Not less than twelve hours of graduate credit offered by the can- 
didate for the Master’s degree shall be at the 400 course level. 


(5) No grades lower than B may be offered for the Master’s degree. 


(6) Credit for the master’s thesis shall not exceed three semester 
hours and credit for a thesis seminar shall not exceed three addi- 
tional hours. 


(7) A copy of the master’s thesis (if required) must be filed in the 
College library. (Secure copy of regulations before beginning 
work on thesis.) 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTER OF Music DEGREE 


(See page 40 and the general bulletin of the School of Music.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


The graduate program is administered by the Dean of Faculties 
and the other administrative and departmental officers with the aid of 
a Graduate Committee comprising the chairmen of the ten depart- 
ments offering work leading to the Master’s degree. 

The officers whom the graduate student may need to consult will be 
found in the following locations: 


Director of Admissions, Howard Winebrenner........... Room 844 
Registrar Donald: Steward» «5.2 1 nuu ore ER Room 836 
Arts and Sciences Dean, Wayne A. R. Leys............. Room 710 


Chemistry Department Chairman, W. P. Cortelyou..... Room 650 
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Economics Department Chairman, Walter Weisskopf. . .. Room 713 


ExnceaansDepartmente Ei, m a a ln Room 344 
English Department Chairman, Kendall B. Taft........ Room 704 
History Department Chairman, Richard Hooker. ...... Room 722 
Philosophy Department Chairman, Lionel Ruby....... Room 716 
Political Science Department Chairman, Ludwig F. Freund Room 752 
Exychalbgy; Department 425251 sel) sonic de a a Room 515 
Commence: Dean, Lowell Haelstez....—. 201. so ss ues Room 806 
Accounting Department Chairman, Samuel Specthrie. . . Room 614 
Minaic! Director, Joseph;Cireanza 5.1 td in Room 920 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time student is not less than nine 
semester hours nor more than fifteen semester hours in a regular semes- - 
ter; in each session of the summer term it is not less than three nor 
more than six semester hours. An overload requires permission from 
the Dean of the school. 

Employed students are expected to limit their loads to the amount 
of work which they can complete without sacrifice of quality. Regis- 
tration advisers are authorized to refuse permission to carry what 
appears to be an overload; they may refer doubtful cases to the Dean 
of the school. 


GRADES 


Students who successfully complete the minimum requirements of 
a course are divided into four groups according to the relative quality 
of their work. Grades given to the students of these groups are expressed 
in literal terms as follows: A, B, C, and D. D is the lowest passing grade. 
F indicates failure. The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal from 
class. 

Student grade averages are computed by assigning four grade points 
for each semester hour in which a grade of A is earned, 3 for B, 2 for C, 
1 for D, and 0 for F. Only a grade of B or better is accepted toward a 
Master's degree. Graduate students whose grade average falls below C 
will be placed on probation and, if they do not re-establish a C average 
in the succeeding semester, they will be dropped for poor scholarship. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Educational, Personal and Vocational Counseling 


Through the Counseling and Testing Service the College contrib- 
utes to the well-being and success of students both in their college work 
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and in life generally by helping them analyze and solve their individual 
problems. The personnel of the Service consists of trained counselors, 
aided by a staff of assistants who are specialists in test administration. 


Students are interviewed when they first enter the College, when- 
ever problems arise, and whenever their work falls below the standard 
set by the College. Recognizing that a student's vocational, educational, 
social, and personal problems are closely inter-related, members of the 
counseling staff do not attempt to counsel on these factors separately 
but assist the student in adjustments which will enable him to make the 
best use of his abilities, interests and environment. 


Health Service. 'The Director of the Health Service, a practicing physician, 
maintains office hours throughout the year. He is available to students 
to discuss personal and health problems and to take care of minor ail- 
ments. Àn experienced registered nurse is in charge of the Health Office 
and First Aid Room. Communications should be directed to the 
Health Office. 


Placement Service. The College maintains a Placement Service for its 
students and graduates. In view of the fact that one half of the students 
are dependent upon part-time employment to maintain themselves in 
school, this service is very important. A special effort is made to place 
members of minority groups that are commonly discriminated against 
by employers. In this, the Placement Service has had the cooperation 
of the many friends of the College who admire its “‘non-discrimination”’ 
policy. 


Physical Education and Recreation. 'The program of physical education 
at Roosevelt College has, among other purposes, the major aim of 
promoting socializing activities for all students. The College sponsors a 
variety of sports which are generally operated and managed by the 
students themselves. 


Student Activities. ‘The Director of Physical Education and Student 
Activities provides guidance for student groups organized to promote 
various cultural, social and hobby interests. The College expects stu- 
dent organizations to extend their privileges to all alike without dis- 
crimination on any basis except that of individual merit and commu- 
nity of interest. All student activities groups are required to register 
with the Student Activities Office the names of their officers and a state- 
ment of their aims and membership policies. 


For detailed information regarding student activities, see the general 
bulletin of the College. 
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ACCREDITATION 


Roosevelt College is an accredited member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The several graduate 
programs of the College were inaugurated in 1950 and 1951 with the 
permission of the North Central Association and will be reviewed in 
1955 in accordance with the established procedures for new programs. 

The Board of Education of the City of Chicago accepts Roosevelt 
College courses for promotional credit. The Veterans’ Administration 
has approved the College for training under Public Law No. 346, Public 
Law No. 16, and Public Law No. 550 (Korean veterans’ bill). The 
College has also been approved by the United States Office of Immigra- 
tion for the training of non-quota foreign students. 

Roosevelt College is a member of such associations as the American 
Council on Education, the Association of American Colleges, the As- 
sociation of Urban Universities, the Association of University Evening 
Colleges, and the National Association of Schools of Music. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


For information regarding scholarships in the Graduate Division, 
write to the Director of Admissions. Closing dates for filing applications 
for scholarships are January 5 and May 1. 
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School of Arts and Sciences — School of Commerce 


(For tuition and fees in the School of Music, 
see special bulletin issued by that school) 
TUITION 


Graduate s Burton d oues Benen Sane ae Pere $16.50 per semester hour 
Additional charge for each laboratory or double period subject.. 5.00 


Note: A charge of $.50 per semester hour will be added if tuition and fees 
are not paid in full at time of registration. 


FEES 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for first registration at Roose- 
elt Colleges tos e ede sons m LSer de ele e ee $ 5.00 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for each subsequent registra- 
UU A PE Ag Bee EC A eh a ee ENR ARE 2.00 
Chenistry breakage deponi... 7o o o REESE 5.00 
Graduation ioe? a eee imum ham ok e M 15.00 


For other fees and for regulations in regard to tuition and fees, see the general 
bulletin of the College. 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION 


In addition to the registration fee, at least 20 per cent of the semes- 
ter's tuition bill must be paid at the time of registration before class at- 
tendance cards will be issued. Students will not be permitted to attend 
classes unless payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS 


Tuition and fees are payable in advance. Students who find it in- 
convenient to pay the full amount in cash should consult the Bursar 
regarding extended payment arrangements. 
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Departmental Regulations and 
Course Descriptions 


Courses numbered 300 to 399 are open to graduate students and to 
advanced undergraduates. Courses numbered 400 and above are open 
only to graduate students. 

Preceding the list of courses for each department will be found 
special information pertaining to that department, such as: 


— Statement of purpose 

— Requirements for admission to the department 
— Requirements for admission to candidacy 

— Requirements for the Master's degree 

— Credit regulations 

— Rules concerning thesis or other work 


Courses are normally open to any graduate student who has the 
course prerequisites, but programs should be worked out in consultation 
with the departmental adviser. Such consultation is especially impor- 
tant if the student wishes to take courses outside of his major de- 
partment. 

Each course carries three semester hours of credit unless otherwise 
stated. 


ACCOUNTING 


The Accounting Department offerings for graduate credit lead to the 
degree of Master of Business Administration. The courses are designed 
to meet the following needs: (1) to complete the professional training 
needed for the C.P.A. examination; (2) to provide a terminal program 
for students planning to enter the fields of public accounting or indus- 
trial accounting; (3) to provide a Master's degree for those in, or plan- 
ning to enter, the field of secondary school teaching of business subjects. 


Students who wish to be admitted to graduate study in the Ac- 
counting Department should consult Mr. Samuel W. Specthrie, Chair- 
man of the Department, in Room 614. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Admission to graduate study in the Department of Accounting 
normally requires a 3.0 (B) average in undergraduate accounting 
courses and approval by the graduate teachers of the Department. 
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ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MASTER’s DEGREE 


A student will be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Business Administration in Accounting upon satisfactory completion of 
fifteen semester hours of graduate credit with grades of 3.0 (B), or bet- 
ter, and upon approval by the graduate teachers of the Department. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


1. Thirty semester hours of graduate credit, as follows: 


a. A thesis acceptable to the thesis committee (Accounting 
491). 


b. Not less than six of the following courses: Accounting 301, 
313, 323, 330, 333, 343, 350, 410, 450, 457, 460, 461, 490, and 
491. 


c. Not more than three graduate courses in the following related 
departments: Business Administration, Business Law, Finance, 
Marketing, Economics, and Political Science. 


2. The program of courses must be approved by the departmental 
graduate adviser. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN ACCOUNTING 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


301. ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. A laboratory 
course intended to give the student proficiency in the technique of 
solving problems covering the fields of both general and cost ac- 
counting. 


313. ApvANCED Cost ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continua- 
tion of Accounting 203 with special emphasis on standard costs, 
controversial points of cost theory and procedure, and the handling 
of complex cost problems. 


323. ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS OF CONSOLIDATIONS, ESTATES, AND TRusrs. Pre- 
requisite, Accounting 220. A continuation of Accounting 220. At- 
tention is centered on consolidated statements and the accounting 
problems of estates and trusts. 


330. PRINCIPLES or AUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. Presents the 
theory and technique of the commercial audit. ‘The course includes 
the study of model audit work papers and the preparation of an audit 
report. 
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Accounting 


ADVANCED AUnITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 330. A more advanced 
and intensive study of Accounting 330 materials. Major attention is 
given to practical audit procedures; preparation of the audit work 
papers; and the writing of the audit report. 


BupcETARY CONTROL. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A study of the 
various types of budgets (e.g., sales, advertising, production, labor, 
materials, plant and equipment, financial, etc.) and the procedures 
in connection with their installation and control. 


SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A consideration of 
the accounting problems of special lines of business such as insurance 
companies, banks, railroads, brokerage firms, and others. Extensive 
problem work is required. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING THEORY. Prerequisite, Accounting 323. This 
course reconsiders accounting concepts in the light of today’s condi- 
tions. Among the topics considered are: Aims of the accounting; 
generally accepted accounting principles; controversial accounting 
concepts; statutory accounting. Extensive library work is required 
of the student as is a term paper. The course is conducted on a semi- 
nar basis. 


Systems METHODS. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. The course deals with 
work of the systems division of a public accounting, management 
engineering, or large private concern. The course considers the 
systematizing of such clerical functions as order handling, billing, 
pay-rolling, and ledger work. Extensive study is made of the use of 
business machines for routine accounting work. 


ADVANCED Taxes. Prerequisite, Accounting 255. Among the income tax 
topics covered are partnerships, estates and trusts, tax-free corporate 
re-organizations and exchanges, corporate excess profit taxes, and 
instalment sales tax accounting. Numerous problems aim to give the 
students practice in the preparation of the various kinds of tax re- 
turns with the aid of the law, the regulations, and commercial tax 
reference services. 


C.P.A. Review I. Prerequisite, Accounting 323 and 330. Classroom 
practice under C.P.A. examination conditions on problems in all 
phases of accounting and auditing. The aim of Accounting 460 and 
461 is to prepare the student for the State C.P.A. examination. 


C.P.A. Review II. Prerequisite, Accounting 460. A continuation of 
Accounting 460. In conjunction with this course students are advised 
to take Business Law 301, C.P.A. Law Review. 


SEMINAR IN ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, consent of graduate adviser. 


Thesis SEMINAR. Prerequisite, consent of graduate adviser. 
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Chemistry 
CHEMISTRY 


Graduate work in the Chemistry Department is primarily intended 
for those who are employed full-time in the chemical industries and 
who wish to obtain the Master's degree by attending classes during the 
evening and on Saturdays. Advanced students who are not degree candi- 
dates are welcome in most courses, subject to the general regulations. 

The typical chemistry course will carry two hours credit, and will 
be scheduled as one two-hour class on one evening of the week, or on 
Saturday. One-semester-hour laboratory classes will be completed on 
one evening each week. T'wo-semester-hour laboratory classes will 
meet on two evenings each week, or for an extended period on Satur- 
days. 

Schedules will be arranged with the expectation that the typical 
degree candidate will take two graduate courses in the Fall, two in the 
Spring, and one in the Summer, with the intention of finishing in three 
calendar years. Exceptional graduate students may be permitted to 
take additional courses with the intention of completing work for the 
Master's degree in two calendar years. 

There will be opportunities for a few students to act as departmental 
assistants during the day-time and take graduate courses during the 
evening. 

Because this department tries primarily to serve the chemist who is 
already employed in industry, graduate credit will be granted for 
certain practical or applied courses which may not be granted by an- 
other school to which the student may wish to transfer later. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK IN CHEMISTRY 


Admission to the Department for the purpose of graduate study 
will be at the discretion of the Chairman with the advice of two other 
teachers offering courses for graduate credit in the department. Ordi- 
narily, a student will be given such recognition only after he has earned 
at least thirty semester hours in chemistry courses, including a year of 
Physical Chemistry, all with an average of B— or better. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE M.S. DEGREE 


This will be determined by the Department Chairman, with the 
advice of two other teachers under whom the student has taken one or 
more courses for graduate credit. Recommendations for the M.S. 
degree will be made by vote of a committee consisting of all chemistry 
teachers under whom the student has taken courses for graduate credit. 
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CREDIT REGULATIONS AND COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate credit will not be given for any course numbered below 
350. However, students who do not have credit for Chemistry 341 and 
342 (a year of Physical Chemistry) are urged to take these courses as 
quickly as possible because they serve as prerequisites to many graduate 
courses. 

Each graduate student who wishes to obtain the M.S. degree is 
required to take Chemistry 351 and 352 (before taking any courses 
at the 400 level), and a diversified program including at least two 
courses in each of three fields of chemistry. There are four fields from 
which he must choose to take these courses. They are Physical Chemis- 
try, Organic and Biochemistry, Analytical Chemistry, and Inorganic 
Chemistry. The corresponding courses have numbers ending in the 
60s, 70's, 80's, and 90's. Students must also take one course in mathe- 
matics or physics at the 300 level. In meeting these requirements, the 
student should bear in mind that all graduate students in all depart- 
ments of the college are required to earn at least twelve hours of credit 
at the 400 level. The student should have a reading knowledge of 
German before beginning his graduate work, or make up this deficiency 
as quickly as possible. 


MASTER’S THESIS 


The Department will require each candidate for the M.S. degree to 
become a member of a research team, instead of working on an isolated 
thesis. Experience in most graduate schools has shown that the first 
effort of a student at research work is not likely to be very effective. 
Also it is customary in most research organizations, whether in business, 
research institutes, or the government, to have research teams rather 
than to have individuals doing research. Therefore, the Department 
feels that the experience with a group research project is better training 
for this kind of an assignment than work on an individual problem. 

The entire department has selected “Studies of Reactions In and 
With Formamide and its Major Derivatives" as the overall project for 
the Department. Two or three research teams involving organic, 
analytical, and physical chemistry will be organized to study various 
aspects of this problem. Each member of the team will have his own 
special problem, but this will be closely related to the problems assigned 
to other students, and all members of a given team will participate in 
regular seminars to discuss the common aspects of their problems. 

The Department reserves the right to modify these regulations in 
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any way that will not delay the progress of students currently enrolled, 
provided that the student is given at least one semester of advance 
notice. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Each course carries two semester hours of credit unless otherwise stated. 


351. History or CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, twenty-four semester hours of 
chemistry, including Chemistry 341. A study of the evolution of 
major ideas and principles in chemistry and of the lives of the men 
who developed them. 


352. Use or CHEMICAL LITERATURE, Prerequisite, twenty-four semester hours 
of chemistry and reading knowledge of German. A survey and sum- 
mary of the resources of the typical chemical library and the appli- 
cation of this knowledge to the solution of individual problems in 
chemical bibliography and abstracting. 


363. SURFACE CHEMISTRY AND COLLOIDS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 342. The 
theories and properties of surfaces and colloidal systems. 


366. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 342. A 
laboratory course designed to give the student further training in the 
techniques of physical-chemical measurements. 


371, 372 Orcanic Mecuanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 341 and one year of 
Organic Chemistry. Lecture presentation and discussion of the more 
successful physical chemical theories which, by analysis of the factors 
influencing reactions, seek to interpret the course of such organic 
reactions as multiple bond addition, metathesis, replacement, poly- 
merization, and molecular rearrangement. Electron and stereo- 
chemical theories are emphasized. Research papers and problems. 


374, 375 SPECIAL Topics IN BIOCHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 314. 
Chemistry of hormones and vitamins. Advanced studies in blood 
chemistry, or other topics to meet the needs of those currently regis- 
tered. 


376. ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, twenty semester hours of 
chemistry including a year of Organic Chemistry. Lecture and 
laboratory scrutiny of those likenesses and differences in the physical 
and chemical properties of organic compounds which permit in a 
more or less systematic fashion their isolation, characterization, and 
identification. Unknowns. Problems. 


377. ORGANIC PREPARATIONS. Prerequisite, twenty-five semester hours of 
chemistry including a year of Organic Chemistry. Practice and dis- 
cussion of those fundamental techniques and reactions generally 
useful in the synthesis of organic compounds: condensation, addition, 
metathesis, replacement, molecular rearrangement as effected within 
various environments. Research papers. 
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381. THEORY or OPTICAL METHODS or CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, 


Chemistry 341. The theory of the following instruments will be con- 
sidered: visual colorimeters, photoelectric colorimeter and fluores- 
cence meters, tubidimeters, nephelometers, spectrophotometers and 
flame photometers, spectrographs, X-Ray diffraction cameras, radio- 
activity meters, refractometers and interferometers, and polarimeters. 
Most of the instruments will be available for study in the laboratory, 
in Chemistry 386. 


382. THEORY OF ELECTRICAL METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, 


Chemistry 342. The theory of the following instruments will be stud- 
ied: mass spectrometers, pH meters, potentiometric titration devices, 
conductance titration devices, electroplating devices, polarographs. 
All of these instruments except the mass spectrometer will be available 
for study in the laboratory, in Chemistry 387. 


386. LABORATORY IN OPTICAL METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, 


Chemistry 341; concurrent registration in Chemistry 381 is recom- 
mended. Most of the instruments covered in the theory course will 
be available for study in the laboratory. One semester hour credit. 


387. LABORATORY IN ELECTRICAL METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Prerequi- 


461, 462. 


467, 468, 


471, 472. 


site, Chemistry 342; concurrent registration in Chemistry 382 is 
recommended. All of instruments coveréd in the theory course except 
the mass spectrometer will be available for study in the laboratory. 
One semester hour credit. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


ADVANCED PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 342, 
351 and 352. General and special topics will be selected to meet the 
needs of those currently registered, probably from the following list: 
thermodynamics, atomic and molecular spectra, kinetics of chemical 
reactions, and radioactivity. 


469. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY RESEARCH AND SEMINAR. Prerequisite, 
Chemistry 351, 352, and 461. Under this title, each degree candidate, 
who wishes to specialize in Physical Chemistry, is expected to earn 
from two to six semester hours working as a member of a research 
team studying the physical chemistry aspects of formamide and its 
major derivatives. 


ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, graduate standing, 
Chemistry 341, 351, 352, and sixteen semester hours of Organic 
Chemistry. General and special topics will be selected to meet the 
needs of those currently registered, probably from the following list: 
heterocyclic compounds, synthetic high polymers, stereoisomerism, 
polynuclear aromatic compounds, and aliphatic compounds. 


474. ENZYME AND FERMENTATION CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 314, 


351, 352, and graduate standing. Two lectures and one three-hour 
laboratory period per week. A study of typical industrial fermentation 
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processes by yeast, bacteria, and molds in relation to enzyme activ- 
ity from the chemical and biochemical point of view. Individually 
supervised laboratory work. Three semester hours credit. 


476. ADVANCED ORGANIC PREPARATIONS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 342, 351, 
352, 377, and graduate standing. Continued practice in organic 
preparation with assignment of more difficult problems. 


477, 478, 479. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY GROUP RESEARCH AND SEMINAR. Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry 351, 352, and 471. Under this title, each degree 
candidate, who wishes to specialize in Organic Chemistry, is ex- 
pected to earn from two to six semester hours as a member of a 
research team studying the organic chemistry aspects of formamide 
and its major derivatives. 


491, 492. ApvANCED INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 351 
and 352. General and special topics will be selected to meet the 
needs of those currently registered, and to illustrate recent develop- 
ments in this field. 


495. INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 342, 351, 352, and 
graduate standing. The preparation of various types of inorganic 
compounds including co-ordination compounds. Practice in manipu- 
lating inorganic compounds such as crystallization, distillation, and 
sublimation. 


ECONOMICS 


The work for the Master’s degree offered by the Department of 
Economics serves especially the needs of three groups of students: 
(1) those who desire to continue their graduate studies toward a Ph.D.; 
(2) those who plan careers in the secondary school field; and (3) 
those who look forward to becoming business or labor union econo- 
mists. The offerings include economic theory and its practical appli- 
cations. 

Some students may be interested in the combination of economics 
with related courses in other departments, such as political science, 
sociology, history, psychology, philosophy, education, etc. Integrated 
programs with minors in these fields can be worked out with the help 
of the Chairman of the Economics Department or the Departmental 
Graduate Adviser. All students planning graduate work in economics 
should see Mr. Weisskopf in Room 713. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Applicants for admission to graduate work in this Department, be- 
sides meeting the general requirements for admission to graduate work 
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in the College (see page 11), must be accepted by the Department's 
Graduate Committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MAsTER’s DEGREE IN ECONOMICS 


Ten courses or thirty semester hours of 300 and 400 courses taken after 
the Bachelor's degree was received. 


Five of these ten courses (15 semester hours) should be graduate courses 
(400 courses), three of them in economics. 


Six courses (12 semester hours) should be taken in economics, at least 
three of them graduate (400) courses. 


One year of college language or a proficiency examination in a language 
(this requirement can be satisfied by six hours of undergraduate credit 
in any one language). 


A written comprehensive examination, evaluated by the Graduate Com- 
mittee of the Department. 


A Master's thesis to be evaluated by the Graduate Committee of the 
Department. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


300. INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY STRUCTURE. Prerequisite, courses 
in economics, philosophy, sociology, and psychology; senior standing; 
or consent of instructor. À study of the interrelations of industrial 
institutions, value-attitudes, and personality structure. The changes 
in the American economic system will be analyzed from the socio- 
economic and psycho-cultural point of view. 


302. Hisronv or Economic THoucnur. Prerequisite, Economics 102, History 
101, Philosophy 101, and junior standing, or consent of instructor. 
A study of the development of economic thought from the classical 
English economists to Keynes; the interrelation between economic 
and other ideas in the field of politics, sociology, and psychology; 
and the development of the Western system of thought. Economic 
thought is approached from the functional viewpoint and its role in 
the history of culture is studied. 


315. THe Economic PROBLEMS OF LABOR. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 209, 
or consent of instructor. A discussion of theoretical issues of labor 
economics, such as theory of wages, the effects of wage increases, 
the economic effects of collective bargaining, theories of unemploy- 
ment, etc, 
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330. THe Economics OF PLANNING. Prerequisite, Economics 102, and junior 
standing. A study of the economic problems involved in planning; 
the use of the price mechanism in planning; the use of private 
enterprise in planning; planning of the level of employment and the 
level of investment; the distribution of income and economic incen- 
tives; the relationship between economics, freedom, and planning; 
economic democracy and the price mechanism. 


333. COMPARATIVE Economic Systems. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 250, or 
one course on the 200 level in political science or philosophy, or con- 
sent of instructor. ‘This course deals with the development of Utopian 
and Marxist thought, with a comparison of the theory and practice 
of capitalism, anarchism, syndicalism, guild socialism, and similar 
movements for economic reform. 


335. ADVANCED STATISTICS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 102 and Economics 
236. The course is concerned chiefly with applications of new tech- 
niques in statistics to the fields of production, marketing, economics, 
personnel administration, sociology, and political science. Topics 
are: basic notions of statistical inference, sequential analysis, sam- 
pling from human populations, discriminant function, and non- 
parametric methods. Other topics of particular interest to the class 
may be treated. 


371. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CAPITAL MOVEMENTS. Prerequisite, Eco- 
nomics 102, Finance 210, or consent of instructor. This course deals 
with the theory of international economic relations; factor prices and 
international trade; international investment, transfer problems and 
terms of trade; types of interference with international trade and 
payments; international trade and national employment policies; 
international currency arrangements. 


373. FiscaL Poricv. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, and at least 
one course on the 200 level in economics or commerce, or consent of 
instructor. A discussion of the economic problems of government 
finance in the light of modern economic theory. 


380. PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION (Business Cvcrzs). Prerequisite, Economics 
102, Finance 210, and at least one course on the 200 level in economics 
or commerce, or consent of instructor. A discussion of the theories, 
statistics and facts of economic fluctuations. 


385. Keynesian Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 280, Finance 210, 
or consent of instructor. The theory of employment; its relation to 
Say’s law and Classical Economics; the theoretical as against the 
practical importance of the rate of interest; equilibrium analysis and 
process analysis; completions of the Keynesian system; Stagnation 
theories; Keynesianism, Capitalism, and Socialism. 


390-392. ECONOMICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 
Political Science 101, Sociology 101, Philosophy 101, Psychology 
101, and junior standing, or consent of instructor. A seminar course 
on the interrelations between economics, political science, sociology, 
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\ anthropology, psychology, history, and philosophy. Scope, methods, 
_delimitations and common areas of these sciences. Interrelation of 
economic, social, cultural, and psychological factors in various 

cultures and the interdependence of systems of socio-economic 
thought and of economic conditions. Cross-currents between culture, 
personality-types, and systems of thought in the social sciences. The 
students will be required to do their own research and to make oral 
and written reports. Whenever the course is given under a different 

- number (390-392), emphasis will be on one of the above mentioned 
sciences and its interrelation with economics. The course can be taken 
for credit three times as 390, 391, and 392. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


THe THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 210, Economics 102 
or 240 (or Economics 280 or 285), or consent of instructor. An analysis 
of the interrelations of classical, neo-classical and Keynesian eco- 
nomics, of functional finance, of the theory of interest, of the theory 
of capital, investment, and of the interrelations of Keynesian eco- 
nomics, socialism and freedom. 


ADVANCED Economic THEORY. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 250 (or 
Economics 251 or 330), or consent of instructor. A study of price 
theory and partial equilibrium analysis. 


HisrorY AND PuiLosopHy or Economic ANALYsIs. Prerequisite, Eco- 

nomics 102, 250, 302, or consent of instructor. A study of the history 

_ of economic thought with special emphasis on its interrelations with 
philosophy, politics and culture. 


CAPITALISM: Its NATURE, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. Prerequisite, 
Economics 102, 203, or consent of instructor. A discussion of the 
nature, origin and history of capitalism, centering around the writings 
of Max Weber, Sombart, K. Polanyi and J. Schumpeter. 


WELFARE Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 250, 330, or consent 
of instructor. A discussion of the recent trends in Welfare Economics. 


RESEARCH SEMINAR. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. A discussion of 
scope, method and exercises in research in economics and the other 
social sciences. 


EDUCATION 


The Education Department’s program of graduate study is an effort 


to meet the inservice needs of teachers and administrators in nursery 
schools, elementary, and high schools. In addition, students preparing 
themselves for teaching will be able through graduate study to specialize 
and do research in the educational project of their choice. 


The Education Department offers graduate study in the fields of 
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early childhood education, elementary education, and administration 
and supervision. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Any student who holds a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited insti- 
tution and applies for admission to graduate work in the Department 
of Education will be interviewed by a staff member. The results of this 
interview will be presented to a staff committee, which will admit or 
reject the applicant. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Students admitted to graduate work in the Department of Educa- 
tion must be in residence at least two summers (12 semester hours) or one 
semester (12 semester hours of credit). The remaining semester hours of 
credit may be carried on a part-time basis, but no more than nine semes- 
ter hours may be taken in any single semester by a part-time student. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Students working toward the Master’s degree must apply for ad- 
mission to candidacy. This involves an individual conference, the selec- 
tion of an adviser, and the setting up of a program of study. ‘The student 
must have completed fifteen semester hours in at least two departments 
before he can be accepted as a candidate for the degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 
in 
EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: 


Education 300 — Elementary Education Workshop 

Education 301 — The Teacher’s Role in School Administration 
Education 305 and 306 — Laboratory in Child Study 

Education 400 — Methods of Educational Research (Required) 
Education 403 — Supervision and Administration of Nursery Schools 
Education 430 — Elementary School Administration 

Education 440 — Seminar in Community Relations 

Education 460 — Project (Thesis) 
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A minimum of nine semester hours selected from: Psychology, Sociology, 
Political Science, Philosophy, and English 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 
in 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATIO.N 


Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: 


Education 300 — Elementary Education Workshop 

Education 301 — Role of the Teacher in Administration 
Education 305 and 306 — Laboratory in Child Study 
Education 310 — Seminar in Elementary Education 

Education 400 — Methods of Educational Research (Required) 
Education 420 — Seminar in Family Life 

Education 440 — Seminar in Community Relations 

Education 460 — Project (Thesis) 


A minimum of nine semester hours selected from: Music, Sociology, 
Political Science, English, and Psychology 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 
in 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: 


Education 300 — Elementary Education Workshop 

Education 305 and 306 — Laboratory in Child Study 

Education 315 — Seminar in Early Childhood Education 

Education 400 — Methods of Educational Research (Required) 
Education 403 — Supervision and Administration of Nursery Schools 
Education 420 — Seminar in Family Life 

Education 440 — Seminar in Community Relations 

Education 460 — Project (Thesis) 


A minimum of nine semester hours selected from: Psychology, Sociology, 
Political Science, English, and Music 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


300. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Prerequisite, teaching experience 
or consent of instructor. The primary purpose is the solution of prob- 
lems as they relate to elementary education. In addition it is ex- 
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pected that students of the workshop will gain an understanding of 
the expanding role of the school in society; the internal organization 
of the curriculum and continuous processes of curriculum reorganiza- 
tion; the resources, facilities, agencies, and personnel that are availa- 
ble and can be employed to improve existing programs; the ways of 
enlisting parent and community cooperation in the interest of im- 
proved educational experiences; the concepts and practices essential 
for elementary school pupils; and recent research as it relates to 
instruction. Eight semester hours. 


301. THe TEACHER’s ROLE iN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, teaching 


experience, Education 204, 206 and 206X, or consent of instructor. 
This course is designed to give the teacher an overview of his role 
in school administration. It will include a study of the techniques 
and responsibilities necessary for democratic administration as it 
affects teachers, children, and parents. 


305 and 306. LABORATORY IN CHILD Stupy. Prerequisite, Education 201, 


Psychology 101, and consent of instructor. Education 305 is the first 
semester of a two-semester course, each part of which carries six 
semester hours of credit. Among the subjects to be discussed are: 
The relationship of child study to teaching; what teachers should 
know about children; how to identify problem behavior; anecdotal 
records; interviewing; use of standard tests; selection and evaluation 
of tests; case studies; detailed instruction and practice with the Stan- 
ford-Binet and Wechsler-Bellevue. It will also include original re- 
search in various areas of child study; acquaintance with research of 
Gesell, Hartshorne and May, Lippitt, Mead, Moreno, Shaw, Stod- 
dard and Wellman, Wickman, Wrightstone, and others in child 
study areas; related topics such as basic needs of the child, child 
development, emotions, gifted and retarded children, maturation, 
mental health. Emphasis during the first semester is on materials 
and techniques; during the second semester on the practical applica- 
tion of those materials and techniques. ‘Twelve semester hours. 


310. SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Prerequisite, Education 206 or 


206X, or teaching experience, and consent of instructor. Emphasizes 
the principles involved in formulating the objectives to be achieved in 
education; the significance of children's needs and interests; the 
efficient use of instructional aids; and the application of the results 
of research to the improvement of learning. The student may select 
in this seminar the problem for his project or thesis, though it is not 
mandatory. Six semester hours. 


315. SEMINAR IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Prerequisite, Education 206X 


or teaching experience, and consent of instructor. This course will 
include a detailed study of the theories and principles of early child- 
hood education and child development. The significant contributions 
of research will be evaluated in terms oftheir application for children 
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in groups in school. In this seminar the student may select the prob- 
lem for his project or thesis. Six semester hours. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Prerequisite, Education 215 and 
Education 235. Required of all Master’s candidates. The first part 
of this course is devoted to the study of research and methodology. 
The last half of the course is given to the development of the students’ 
individual research projects. 


SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION OF NURSERY ScHOOLS. Prerequisite, 
Education 298, teaching experience or consent of instructor. Offers 
training in supervision as it relates to child care centers, nursery 
schools, and parent cooperative nursery schools. The class will 
study basic supervision, principles and problems peculiar to the 
establishment, maintenance, and administration of the schools named 
above, and the role of the administrator and supervisor in the school, 
community agency, and community. Working with teachers and 
parents will be included. 


SEMINAR IN FAMiLY Lire. Prerequisite, Sociology 215 or consent of 
instructor. The seminar is built around the many curricular problems 
related to family living with particular emphasis upon the role of the 
school in improvement and enrichment of family life. Education and 
Sociology instructors. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, teaching experience, 
nine semester hours of graduate study, and consent of instructor. 
There will be an intensive study of the principles and practices in 
administering the elementary school in today's society. The organiza- 
tion, schedule, and evaluation of the school’s operations will be 
analyzed. Education and Political Science instructors. 


SEMINAR IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Sociology 245 or con- 
sent of instructor. It is designed to help the classroom teacher, super- 
visor, or administrator in understanding the place of the school in the 
community. It will help the student gain an understanding of his 
relationship with the major community groups and organizations; 
their structure, function, and leadership and how they affect the 
school, children, youth, and the family. Education and Sociology 
instructors. 


Project (Tursis). Prerequisite, admission to candidacy for the Master's 
degree in Education. This written project must be a report of a live 
situation where learning is taking place. It must be related to the field 
of specific study, and planned with the adviser’s approval. This 
project and the accompanying seminar will carry six semester hours 


credit. 
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The graduate program in English at Roosevelt College is designed 
to serve the needs especially of part-time students who wish to take 
courses for graduate credit mainly in the late afternoon and evening. 
By careful planning in consultation with a departmental adviser, full- 
time students may find it possible to carry a full program of graduate 
studies in English and related fields. 


The offerings in the Department provide opportunities for advanced 
study to at least three somewhat different although not mutually ex- 
clusive groups of students: (1) those who intend to pursue graduate 
study in English beyond the Master's degree; (2) those who are already 
engaged in or expect to be engaged in the teaching of secondary school 
English; and (3) those who wish to add to their knowledge of a field in 
which they have a broad “cultural” interest. 


With these various objectives in view, the Department offers courses 
in the methods and aims of literary study and in the structure and de- 
velopment of the English language, but the primary emphasis in the 
greater part of the course work will be on the study of literature it- 
self — on the types, periods, and creators of English and American 
literature. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


Graduates of Roosevelt College and of other accredited institutions 
who have completed an undergraduate sequence in English and have 
been admitted to graduate study in the College may enroll for the 300 
and 400 courses in English and pursue such courses for graduate credit. 
In general, graduates who have completed an undergraduate sequence 
in English with at least a B average will be admitted to these courses 
unconditionally, though the individual applicant's entire undergraduate 
record will be subject to scrutiny, and the Department reserves the 
right to refuse an applicant for admission to courses carrying graduate 
credit. College graduates who have completed an English sequence with 
less than a B average (but with no grades in the sequence lower than C) 
may be admitted to the 300 and 400 courses in English for graduate 
credit, but only after an interview and at the discretion of the Department. 
College graduates who have not completed an undergraduate sequence 
in English but who wish to pursue graduate study in this field will, in 
most cases, be required to take additional English courses at the under- 
graduate level before they will be permitted to enroll in 400 courses or 
in 300 courses for graduate credit. 
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Students admitted to 300 and 400 courses, on the conditions de- 
scribed above, will receive graduate credit for such courses as they 
complete with grades of A or B. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 


A student will be admitted to candidacy for the Master's degree, 
in this Department, when he has: 


1. Completed fifteen semester hours of acceptable graduate course work 
(with grades of A or B) in this and related departments. At least three 
but not more than six of these fifteen semester hours should be in another 
department. 

2. Manifested familiarity with a foreign language (though this require- 
ment may be met by demonstrated competence in intermediate under- 
graduate language courses). 


3. Received approval of a thesis subject, or of another project or projects 
in lieu of a thesis. 


4. Passed a qualifying examination which tests his knowledge of English 
and American literature and literary history. A student with an under- 
graduate degree in English must take this examination before the end of 
his second semester of residence; a student who has not completed an 
undergraduate sequence in English must take this examination, which 
will be given upon his request, before he is admitted to courses for gradu- 
ate credit in the Department. 


5. Been approved for candidacy by the Graduate Studies Committee of the 
Department. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’s DEGREE 


Course Requirements: 


1. Completion of thirty semester hours of acceptable graduate work, as 
defined above. At least fifteen semester hours of this work must be in 
the 400 courses. Not more than six semester hours of this work can be 
transferred from another accredited institution, and only such course 
credit (within this six semester hour limitation) may be transferred as has 
been approved by the Graduate Studies Committee of the Department. 
Not more than three semester hours credit toward the degree will be 
granted for the completion of thesis courses or their equivalent. 


2. Completion of six semester hours (included in the total of thirty hours) 
of acceptable graduate course work in a related department (e. g., His- 
tory, Philosophy, Modern Languages [including Literature], Education, 
the Social Studies). 

3. Completion of the following specified courses (within the thirty semester 
hour total): 

(a) A course in the materials and methods of research. 
(b) A course in the history or development of the English language, 
unless an acceptable course in this area has been taken at an ad- 
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vanced undergraduate level and this requirement is specifically 
waived by the Graduate Studies Committee of the Department. 


(c) A course in the techniques of literary criticism, unless an acceptable 
course in this area has been taken at an advanced undergraduate 
level and this requirement is specifically waived by the Graduate 
Studies Committee of the Department. 


(d) A course in each of the major periods of English and American 
literature (Middle Ages, Renaissance, Restoration and Eighteenth 
Century, Nineteenth Century, Twentieth Century, American 
Literature 1607-1860, and American Literature 1860-1900) and 
in advanced composition, unless acceptable courses in these areas 
have been taken at an advanced undergraduate lével and this re- 
quirement is specifically waived by the Graduate Studies Committee 
of the Department. 


Other Requirements: 


310. 


312; 


1. Completion of at least one semester (or two summer terms) of full time 


graduate work in residence at Roosevelt College. The remaining credits 
may be earned by part-time work, but all course work and other require- 
ments for the Master's degree must be completed within five years of the 
student's admission to the Graduate Division. 


. Completion and acceptance of a thesis on a topic approved by the Gradu- 


ate Studies Committee of the Department. In lieu of a thesis, and upon 
preliminary approval by the Committee, the student may elect to submit 
two papers done in graduate courses in the Department, or elaborated 
from projects begun as parts of such course work. Two bound copies (the 
original and the first carbon) of the thesis or papers-in-lieu-of-thesis, in 
approved typewritten form, must be filed with the Department for 
deposit in the College library. 


. The passing of a comprehensive examination. This examination may be 


written or oral, or both, as the Department from time to time shall 
determine. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


(Literature 310) INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 
Prerequisite, Literature 202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a 
seminar for outstanding students in the humanities. Deals with the 
main ideas and intellectual currents of the 18th century, as manifested 
in the literature, art, science, philosophy, and politics of the period. 
Locke, Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Reynolds, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Paine, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, The Federalist Papers. 


(Literature 312) INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
Prerequisite, Literature 202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a 
seminar for outstanding students in the humanities. Deals with the 
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main ideas and intellectual currents of the 19th century, as manifested 
in the art, literature, science, philosophy, and politics of the period. 
Wordsworth, Bentham, Mill, Hegel, Marx, Comte, Darwin, Pius 
IX, Emerson, Thoreau, Ibsen. 


318. STUDIES IN LITERARY CRITICISM. Prerequisite, graduate standing, or 


330-359. 


370-379. 


(for undergraduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or 
consent of instructor. Detailed investigations into the kinds of prob- 
lems facing the literary critic — textual, historical, biographical, 
analytical — in the exercise of his craft. Emphasis is placed on actual 
writing problems: students study significant works, authors, or liter- 
ary movements, and evaluate critically the results of their studies. 
The subjects chosen for study and criticism vary from semester to 
semester. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing, 
or (for undergraduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or 
consent of instructor. Detailed study of the work of one or two signifi- 
cant American writers is undertaken. The writers chosen vary from 
semester to semester, e.g.: Emerson-Whitman, Hawthorne-Melville. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing, or 
(for undergraduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or 
consent of instructor. Courses comparable to English 350-359, except 
that the author or authors chosen for study are British, e.g.: Spenser- 
Milton, Goldsmith-Johnson. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


401. MATERIALS AND METHODS or LITERARY Srupy. Prerequisite, graduate 


450-459. 


standing or consent of instructor. Required of English majors seeking 
the Master of Arts degree. A study of the principal techniques and 
bibliographical tools useful for research in English and American 
literature. 


SEMINAR IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. In this series of courses, intensive study is 
made of an author or authors, of limited periods of literary history, 
or of particular literary forms. The subjects chosen for study vary from 
course to course, and from semester to semester. 


461. STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 


470—479. 


consent of instructor. Consideration of problems involving the analysis 
and historical treatment of English sounds, inflections, syntax, and 
vocabulary. Some attention given to linguistic field work. 


SEMINAR IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. A series of courses analogous to English 450- 
459, but the subjects chosen are in the fields of English literature; 
these subjects, similarly, vary from course to course, and from semester 
to semester. 
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The Department of History intends, through its graduate program, 
to prepare students who come with any of the following objectives in 
mind: (1) a career as teacher of history in secondary schools, (2) 
further graduate work leading to a Ph.D. degree at some university, 
or (3) government positions or other types of work requiring an ad- 
vanced study of history. The Department is aware that the needs of 
students will vary greatly, and it will make every effort to provide 
the program for each student that will best fit his purposes. Guided 
reading and directed research will, in short, be given particular em- 
phasis. With these objectives in mind, the Department offers instruc- 
tion in the following fields of history: (1) European History, 1250- 
1789; (2) European History, 1648-present; (3) English History; (4) 
U. S. History, 1607-1815; (5) U. S. History, 1787-present. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


The History Department will admit students to graduate work from 
among those applicants who have an undergraduate average of B— 
. (2.5 grade points) or better in either the senior college or the entire 
college course. Admission to the Department does not imply admission 
to candidacy for the Master’s degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


After earning fifteen semester hours in 300 or 400 level courses for 
graduate credit a student may apply for admission to candidacy for the 
Master of Arts degree in history. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MasrER's DEGREE IN HisTORY 


1. Eighteen hours or more in graduate history courses, including a history 
seminar; the remaining hours, to the total of thirty in all, in graduate 
courses in related subjects, mainly in the humanities and social sciences. 
(Courses in related subjects which ray be offered in fulfillment of this 
minor requirement are listed in a leaflet entitled ““The M.A. Degree in 
History.” A copy of this leaflet may be secured from any member of the 
History faculty.) 

2. A reading knowledge of a foreign language or evidence of satisfactory 
completion of one year’s study of a foreign language on the college level 
or two years’ study of a foreign language on the high school level. 


3. A thesis or seminar report acceptable to the Department. 
4. A two-hour written examination on each of two fields of history and a 
brief examination on the thesis or seminar report. 


Students planning to do graduate work in history may secure additional infor- 
mation from Richard J. Hooker, Chairman of the Department. A student should 
seek the advice of a member of the Department before registering. 
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COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


308. FROM THE PEACE oF WESTPHALIA TO THE WorLD Wars. Prerequisite, 


History 101 or graduate standing. Diplomatic history of Europe. 
The development of diplomacy in concepts, methods, and practices. 


325. Tue U. S. iN Wonrp Arrarms. Prerequisite, History 105 or graduate 


standing. Diplomatic history of modern America. The nation's 
emergence from isolation and its rise to a position of influence and 
responsibility in international politics. 


350. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 


351. 


405. 


408. 


413. 
414. 


twelve hours in history, including six hours in advanced American 
History. This course is intended primarily for history majors, and 
will be particularly useful to students who are: (1) planning to do 
graduate work in history, or (2) already engaged in graduate work 
and beginning work on a thesis. This course involves work in histori- 
ography and research methods, and the preparation of a seminar 
report. Students who are preparing theses in American History will 
ordinarily be allowed to prepare their seminar reports on the same 
subjects. 


SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 
twelve hours in history, including six hours in advanced European 
History. A reading knowledge of a European language, especially 
French or German, is desirable. This course is intended primarily 
for history majors, and will be particularly useful to students who 
are: (1) planning to do graduate work in history, or (2) already 
engaged in graduate work and beginning work on a thesis. The course 
involves work in historiography and research methods, and the prepa- 
ration of a seminar report. Students who are preparing theses in 
European History will ordinarily be allowed to prepare their seminar 
reports on the same subjects. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


AMERICAN NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM, 1754—1860. Prerequisite, 
graduate standing or consent of instructor. Changing patterns of 
sectionalism and the growth of American nationalism. 


PROBLEMS IN MODERN ENGLIsH History. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. The modification of the settlement of 1688 
by industrialization at home and revolution abroad, and the evolu- 
tion of democratic thought and society. 


THe Dawn Or MODERN EUROPE. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS AND STUARTS. Prerequisite, graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. England’s revolutionary age, includ- 
ing revolt against Catholic Europe, the rise of Puritanism and Parlia- 
ment, and the growth of democratic ideas and the secularization of 
thought. 
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415. Tur REVOLUTIONARY TRADITION IN 18TH AND 19TH CENTURY EUROPE. 
Prerequisite, graduate standing or consent of instructor. Intellectual 
history of Western Europe as shaped by the British, American, and 
French revolutions. 


416. MODERN ENGLAND. 


417. PROBLEMS IN 20rH Century Europe. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. The crisis in Western institutions and values: 
industrialism, totalitarianism. 


418. Reapincs IN EUROPEAN History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. Intensive reading and discussion of important 
developments and problems in European History. 


420. ProbLEMs IN U. S. History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. Intensive reading and discussion of important develop- 
ments and problems in American History. 


430. Lire AND THOUGHT IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. Prerequisite, graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. Social and intellectual studies in 
the colonial period. 


435. THOUGHT AND SOCIETY IN MODERN AMERICA. Prerequisite, graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. An examination of leading intel- 
lectual and social trends in the U. S. since the Civil War. 


MUSIC 


Roosevelt College School of Music offers graduate courses leading to 
a Master’s degree in the following fields of concentration: Applied 
Music; Theory; Composition; Musicology; Music Education. In all 
these fields the degree Master of Music is conferred upon the candidate 
who successfully completes all the requirements. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate courses in the School of Music are open to qualified per- 
sons holding a Bachelor of Music degree, or the equivalent, from an ac- 
credited college or conservatory. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MASTER OF Music DEGREE 


General Requirements: 'To become a candidate for the Master of Music 
degree, the student must have completed the requirements for the 
Bachelor of Music degree, or the equivalent, from an accredited school. 
Any deficiencies in undergraduate preparation may be made up by 
taking the necessary courses. 


The candidate must pass, within the first two weeks in school, an 
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examination in piano and in some combination of music theory and 
music history. These tests vary somewhat in the different fields of con- 
centration, but they are all based on the fundamental assumption 
that the graduate student must be a reasonably good musician and that 
his undergraduate study has been of a high order. 


The candidate must secure, within the first semester in residence, de- 
partmental approval in the major field of concentration. 


The prospective candidate who plans to write a thesis will be asked 
to demonstrate proficiency in good English usage. 


The candidate will receive approval for candidacy by the Graduate 
Committee upon satisfactory completion of one full semester of graduate 
work at Roosevelt College, including the removal of any deficiencies in 
his entrance examination. 


Specific Requirements: Detailed accounts of the requirements for each of 
the five major fields, together with course descriptions and other in- 
formation, will be found in the School of Music bulletin, copy of which 
will be sent on request. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Work toward the Master's degree in Philosophy is offered for (1) 
a limited number who expect to make philosophy their career and plan 
to transfer to another institution for the remainder of their work on the 
Ph.D. degree; and (2) those who do not wish to make a vocation of 
philosophy but desire a Master's degree for other reasons. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


An average of B in undergraduate philosophy courses is required for 
admission to graduate study in the Philosophy Department. Upon com- 
pletion of fifteen semester hours of graduate courses, students are ad- 
mitted to candidacy for the Master's degree by consent of the Depart- 
ment. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’s DEGREE 


The Master's degree in Philosophy is granted after the completion 
of thirty semester hours of graduate work and the submission of a thesis 
approved by two members of the Department. Three semester hours of 
credit are allowed for the Master's thesis. A maximum of twelve 
semester hours may be taken in other departments. 
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301. 


302. 


305. 


306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


313. 


315. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


PLaTo. Prerequisite, Philosophy 250. A study of the chief dialogues of 
Plato. 

ARISTOTLE. Prerequisite, Philosophy 250. A study of the most important 
works of Aristotle. 


DESCARTES, SPINOZA, LEIBNIZ. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. A study of 
the works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz and their place in the 
history of philosophy. 


Hosses, Locke, BERKELEY, Hume. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. The 


development of English empiricism studied through readings in the 
works of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


Kant. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. A study of the philosophy of Kant, 
with emphasis upon The Critique of Pure Reason. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PHiLosoPHY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. 
Readings and discussion of selections from the works of representa- 
tive philosophers of the nineteenth century. 


LoaicAL Posrrrivism. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. A study of representa- 
tive writings of logical positivists. 


SvMBoLIC LoG1c. Prerequisite, Philsophy 210 or advanced mathematics 
or consent of instructor. An introduction to contemporary mathe- 
matical logic. The calculus of propositions and classes, the construc- 
tion of deductive systems, and the nature of implication, proof, con- 
sistency, definition, and postulates will be considered. 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF THE NATURAL ScIENCES. Prerequisite, six 
semester hours of natural science. A survey of the history of physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, astronomy, geology, meteorology, and bi- 
ology, with a critique of methods and a discussion of philosophical 
and social implications. (Same as Physical Science 311). 


PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC or THE SociaL SoreNGEs. Prerequisite, twelve 
semester hours of social science or philosophy; Philosophy 210 recom- 
mended. The distinctive subject matter of the social sciences will 
be related to the physical and biological sciences. The methods of 
the social sciences will be considered, such as the deductive, statistical, 
historical, evolutionary, experimental, and positivistic methods, as 
found in anthropology, sociology, social psychology, economics, 
political science, and history. Basic assumptions and logical proce- 
dures, ethical or normative standards, and the problem of value 
will also be considered. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ARTS. No prerequisite. A study of the various 
approaches to the problems of the nature of beauty and art, the nature 
of aesthetic criticism, and the relation of the philosophy of art to 
literature and the various arts. 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
PHILOSOPHY or RELIGION 


ErnHicAL THEorY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. A study of representa- 
tive ethical systems, their points of view, their assumptions, and their 
methods of dealing with problems of choice. 


PHILOSOPHY or HISTORY 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN PHiLosoPHY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251 or 
consent of instructor. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251 or 
consent of instructor. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


ADVANCED LocicaL THeEory. Prerequisite, Philosophy 310 or consent 
of instructor. A study of fundamental issues concerning the nature 
of logic. The classical symbolist-formalist tradition, the Deweyan 
interpretation of logic as inquiry, and the conception of logic as 
methodology will be covered. 


ADVANCED AESTHETIC THEORY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 315 or consent 
of instructor. Analysis of the basic concepts of philosophical aesthetics, 
such as the nature of beauty, aesthetic experience, and art, and the 
relation of aesthetics to philosophical issues arising in the fields of 
metaphysics and epistemology. 


ADVANCED ETHICAL THEORY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 330 or consent 
of instructor. Analysis of basic concepts in ethics, the methods of 
ethics, and the schools of ethical theory, with emphasis upon con- 
temporary writings. 

History or PHILOSOPHY 

CONTEMPORARY METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. Prerequisite, Philos- 
ophy 355 or 356 or consent of instructor. A study of contemporary 


thinking concerning basic metaphysical and epistemological issues, 
such as logical positivism, empiricism, pragmatism, etc. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. 


Tesis SEMINAR. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The graduate offerings in Political Science embrace general courses, 


such as the Seminar in American Government and the Research Semi- 
nar, and courses in the fields of Political Theory, Public Administra- 
tion, and Public Law. In addition, students may take part of their work 
in advanced undergraduate courses in other fields of political science 
and in courses offered by other departments. 
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These courses are intended to be taken by four groups of students: 
(1) Those planning to earn the Master of Arts degree in Political Science 
at Roosevelt College, and then to continue graduate study elsewhere. 
(2) Public employees or students training for the public service who seek 
either the Master of Arts degree or specialized courses in Public Ad- 
ministration. (3) Secondary teachers or students training for secondary 
teaching who seek the Master of Arts degree in Political Science or in 
Social Science. (4) Students seeking the Master of Arts degree in an- 
other department who wish to take political science courses for graduate 
credit. 


Students wishing to be admitted to graduate study in the Political 
Science Department should consult Mr. Ludwig F. Freund, the Gradu- 
ate Adviser of the Department, in room 752. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Political Science will admit a student to gradu- 
ate status in the Department by vote of the Graduate Committee of the 
Department. Normally an average of 2.75 (B—) in undergraduate and 
graduate political science courses will be a minimum requirement. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student will be admitted to candidacy for the Master of Arts de- 
gree in Political Science by vote of the Department, upon satisfactory 
completion of fifteen hours of graduate study approved by the Depart- 
mental Graduate Adviser, and acceptance of a thesis topic. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


The Master of Arts degree in Political Science will be conferred 
upon completion of the following requirements: 


1. Thirty semester hours of graduate credit in courses approved by 
the Departmental Graduate Adviser, including not less than 
eighteen hours of political science courses, of which twelve hours 
must be taken at Roosevelt College. 


2. Eighteen semester hours in courses numbered 400 and above. 


3. Acceptance of thesis by committee of three including one mem- 
ber of another department. 


4. Where the candidate's field of specialization makes it desirable, 
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reading knowledge of a language other than English may be 
required. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


303. AMERICAN FEDERALISM. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 and one po- 
litical science course at the 200 level. Thorough understanding of 
American government requires systematic study of its federal struc- 
ture. This form of organization fosters self-government by protecting 
regional autonomy, but places serious obstacles in the way of effective 
national government. This course is a study of the theory of federal- 
ism, its complex patterns of intergovernmental relations, sectionalism, 
regionalism, and the prospects of federal world organization. Ex- 
tensive comparisons are made with the federal systems of Australia, 
Canada, and Switzerland. 


320. CONSTITUTIONAL Law. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. “We are under 
a Constitution, but the Constitution is what the judges say it is." This 
statement by a great judge clearly implies that our Constitution is a 
flexible document, and that one cannot know well our Federal Con- 
stitution unless he reads what the judges say it means. Judicial inter- 
pretations are found in law cases, the reading and study of which form 
the basis of this course. The law of the Constitution is concerned with 
such topics as judicial review, the federal system, separation of powers, 
the powers of the national government, and civil and political rights. 


330. MODERN PorrricAL THEORY. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. In an 
earlier age there were great conflicts and sharp cleavages over mat- 
ters of religious faith. Today it seems that our most fundamental 
disagreements arise from differences in political faith. Various politi- 
cal theories, such as democracy, Marxism (including communism 
and other forms of socialism), anarchism, syndicalism, authoritarian- 
ism, fascism, and pluralism are not in themselves “scientific”. How- 
ever they can be objectively studied for their basic unprovable 
assumptions, and for the answers they propose to such questions as 
“Who should rule, the few or the many?”, “What are the proper 
functions of government?", and “By what standards is government 
to be judged?" 


352. PoxiricAL GEOGRAPHY. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. 


360. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE. Prerequisite, Political Science 105, 
History 111 or consent. 


371. ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270. The 
growth of agencies of administrative regulation is a major govern- 
mental response to the problems of industrial capitalism. The 
independent regulatory commission, thus developed, has been called 
the greatest American contribution to the art of government. In 
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this course, the programs and problems of administrative regulation 
are explored through study of the history, organization, and pro- 
cedures of specific regulatory commissions and agencies. Among 
these are local building departments and boards of health, state public 
utility commissions, and federal commissions, departments, and war 
agencies. Special attention is given to procedures of administrative 
legislation and adjudication, and to the attempts to require uniformity 
of procedure through such legislation as the Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946. 


374. FisCAL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 or Economics 
272. 'The present billions of public expenditures and debts emphasize 
the importance of efficiency and accountability in the management 
of governmental funds. This course involves a careful study of admin- 
istrative techniques and problems in collecting various types of 
taxes, budgeting and controlling expenditures, maintaining the 
security of public deposits, keeping and auditing public accounts, 
borrowing funds, and managing debts and surpluses. Special atten- 
tion is directed to inter-governmental fiscal relations and to the 
administration of programs of “functional finance". Fiscal experts 
are invited to speak to the class from time to time when their special 
fields of interest are discussed. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


401. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. 
The government of the United States is the most complex govern- 
ment we know, and many of its institutions are unique. In this 
seminar an integrated understanding is attempted of this complex, 
constitutional, federal, republican, democratic system of government 
as a whole. Special emphasis is placed on materials and methods of 
research in American government. 


431. PmnonBLEMs iN PoLrricaL TuHeory. Prerequisite, Political Science 235 or 
330. Critical analysis of a number of problems affecting modern 
political thinking, such as the relation of church and state, natural 
rights, the concept of “myth” and the nature of sovereignty, forms 
the substance of this course. The method is discussion and prepara- 
tion of papers on the topics concerned. 


433. ErHics AND PoLrrics. Prerequisite, Political Science 235 or 330, or 
consent of instructor. Ethics has to do with the relation of man to 
his fellows, empirically speaking. Politics, also from an empirical 
yet totally different angle, starts from the same position. In any 
advanced culture, there is a strong desire to make politics more 
"humane," which is to say, more ethical. Can this desire be wholly 
satisfied? Have we moved toward a higher degree of reconciliation 
of these spheres? Can it be said that one system of government or 
one set of institutions is better" than another? How applicable are 
some classical and modern answers? 
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451. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 250, 270, 


or consent. International organization is of two major types. Coopera- 
tive agreements for such purposes as facilitation of trade and control 
of disease do not affect national sovereignty. The second type, of 
which the United Nations is an example, grows out of the quest for 
effective measures to limit national sovereignty in the interests of 
peace. In the light of these two approaches, this course examines the 
problems of peace and disarmament, including control of the atomic 
bomb, economic reconstruction, and international law and policy. 


454. PROBLEMS or Unirep States Foreicn Poricv. Prerequisite, Political 


Science 250 or 270, or consent of instructor. Both Americans and 
foreigners are occasionally puzzled by the apparently mysterious 
ways of our State Department. Who and what determine our foreign ` 
policy? Who administers it? Can democratic principles of government 
be reconciled with the conduct of foreign affairs? Can the traditional 
ways of diplomacy be upheld in a world which is faced with totalita- 
rian practices? These are some of the questions which students are 
to pose and attack in this course on the conduct and administration 
of United States foreign policy. 


471. ADMINISTRATIVE LAw. Prerequisite, Political Science 225, 270, or 320. 


Each administrative act of government must rest on valid legislation 
and must be procedurally correct. The law controlling administration 
is equalled in significance only by that made by administration. 
Special attention is given to the law of officers, administrative legisla- 
tion and adjudication, and judicial review of administration. Cases 
and other materials are studied. 


476. PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 


or Personnel Administration 210. The conflict between civil service 
reform and the spoils system has not yet been resolved in many state 
and local governments, although few federal employees are not in- 
cluded in the classified civil service. Personnel experts have also criti- 
cized civil service commissions for their negative policing" approach. 
In this course the facts of present public personnel administration are 
studied in the light of our knowledge of the best techniques for build- 
ing a creative government career service. 


490. "Iss. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. Continuation of thesis 


491-492. 


preparation begun in Political Science 491 or 492, under supervision 
of selected instructor. Intended for students unable to register for two 
semesters of the research seminar. 


RESEARCH SEMINAR. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. Students 
are given exercises in research methods appropriate for the study of 
government, including historical, sociological, legal, statistical, and 
psychological approaches. Bibliography and other sources of data are 
stressed. Two semesters of this seminar will normally be required for 
the M.A. degree, with the thesis being written in the second. 
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The graduate program in Psychology is designed to serve: (1) those 
persons who look upon the Master's degree as a terminal venture which 
will equip them more thoroughly as practitioners in some vocational 
section of the broad field of psychological services; and (2) such pro- 
spective college-level teachers or research-oriented individuals as are 
in a position to consider the M. A. degree a desirable preliminary 
stage on the longer road to the doctorate at some other school. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


In addition to meeting the general requirements of the College for 
admission to graduate work (see page 13), graduate students in psy- 
chology may not register for or complete more than twelve semester hours 
without seeking formal admission to the Psychology Department. 

An applicant must have had at least fifteen semester hours in psy- 
chology at the undergraduate level. Anyone with less than this amount 
must take without credit the necessary number of Roosevelt under- 
graduate courses in psychology before he can qualify for regular standing 
as a graduate student in this department. Specific prerequisites for 
enrollment in the upper-level courses must be met in any event. 

A letter of application must be submitted together with official 
transcripts of all undergraduate and graduate credits earned at other 
institutions. The letter should list the names and addresses of at least 
three professors of psychology with whom the applicant has studied 
and who can supply a personality appraisement if requested to do so. 

In addition, the applicant must arrange an interview with the 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology or his representative. This 
conference has a threefold aim: (1) to evaluate all pertinent and avail- 
able credentials and records, (2) to establish a supplementary basis for 
assessing the applicant's capacity to engage fruitfully in specialized ad- 
vanced academic work, and (3) to determine whether he and the 
science or profession of psychology would mutually benefit from the 
investment of effort in extended technical training. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MasTER's DEGREE IN 
PsyCHOLOGY 


Official admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree may be 
granted by the Department to properly qualified students after the 
recommendation of the graduate psychology teaching staff. Admission 
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must be obtained not later than one month after the beginning of the 
semester in which the student plans to receive his degree. The student 
must also have his thesis proposal or the internship alternative accepted 
by his adviser and the graduate faculty of the Department before he 
may properly apply for admission to candidacy. 


CoursE REQUIREMENTS, STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP, AND 
SPECIALIZATION 


Thirty semester hours of graduate credit must be obtained with a 
grade of B (3.0 points) or better in all courses. These credits must com- 
prise a minimum core” of eighteen semester hours in 400-level psy- 
chology courses, including at least three hours in the Graduate Seminar (Psy- 
chology 490 or 491) and three semester hours for either Psychology 498 
(Thesis) or Psychology 499 (Internship). The remaining twelve semester 
hours required may be earned in 300—400 level courses in any related 
academic departments and/or from 300-level psychology courses. 
Specialization of interest beyond the central field of General Psychology 
(notably in Clinical, Educational, Industrial, and Social Psychology) 
will normally occur through this avenue of “electives” and by means 
of the thesis topic or internship experiences; moreover, specific need 
programs can be established co-operatively with various areas such as 
Education, the interdepartmental degree in Social Science, Commerce 
and Finance, Labor Education, and in most cases through supple- 
mentary supervised Independent Study projects. 


THESIS REQUIREMENTS AND INTERNSHIP SPECIFICATIONS 


In addition to passing properly the thirty hours of suitably-distributed 
course work, every Master’s candidate must complete either an ac- 
ceptable (1) thesis or (2) internship. The subject of the thesis may be 
on any experimental, statistical, theoretical, historical, or closely 
allied topics, provided that appropriate techniques of investigation are 
employed. The internship, if elected, shall consist of not less than six 
months or 120 working days, of not less than five hours daily, of pro- 
fessionally supervised training and service in some approved agency or 
institution in one of the following applications of psychology: clinical, 
child study, counseling, industrial, personnel, guidance, group, work, 
teaching, or other recognized specialty. A written evaluation of this 
internship program shall be prepared according to formal prescriptions 
available from the department chairman and submitted by the student 
at the end of his training period. 

Formal approval of either alternative presented above should 
ordinarily be sought after the completion of twelve semester hours of 
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graduate work in psychology by submitting an officially available form 
to the chairman. Following approval by the graduate faculty of the 
Department of the student's elected plan, a graduate adviser will be 
assigned to supervise his progress toward the degree. 

Major departures from the problem-area and the pattern of investiga- 
tion indicated in the thesis proposal should not be taken without the 
Department's collective endorsement. 

The substance or content of the finished study, as well as its form 
or appearance, must be acceptable to the candidate's adviser or sponsor 
before the Chairman will proceed with arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of an appropriate committee to administer the Final Oral 
Examination. 

Three typewritten copies of the Thesis or the Internship Evaluation 
Report must be deposited in a form acceptable to the authorities of the Col- 
lege Library, and the fees for binding them must be paid, before the candi- 
date can be certified for the proper degree. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS 


Written Comprehensive Examination: During the semester in which the 
student expects to receive his degree, he will be required to pass a writ- 
ten comprehensive examination covering several broad fields within 
the discipline of psychology. The precise areas applicable each semester 
will be suitably publicized by the Department well in advance of 
the date of the comprehensive examination. An effective integration 
of technical knowledge, skills, and attitudes beyond that achieved in 
separate courses must be demonstrated. A fair measure of sustained and 
genuine independent study will normally be necessary to produce this 
result. 

Final Oral Examination: Upon satisfactory completion of all other re- 
quirements, the candidate will be given, and must pass, a final oral 
examination before an interdepartmental committee. ‘This examination 
will center about his thesis and its implications (or an evaluation of 
the internship), and the interconnections of his various graduate studies. 


OTHER STIPULATIONS 

Residence Requirements: A student must have been in residence for two 
complete semesters or their equivalent before becoming eligible for a 
Master's degree. 

Credit for Graduate Work Completed Elsewhere: Not more than nine semester 
hours of credit obtained in psychology or allied areas while in graduate 
status at other institutions will be applicable to the Master's degree in 
psychology at Roosevelt College. 
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PROFESSIONAL FACILITIES 


The Department helps staff a Research Center for Soctal Psychology, a 


joint project with the Department of Sociology. Under certain condi- 
tions, qualified and mature graduate students or department assistants 
may gain valuable research and practical experience by participating 
in the work of the Center. 


305. 


310. 


316. 


321. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


CLINICAL PsvcHoLocv. Prerequisite, fifteen hours in psychology, in- 


cluding Psychology 201. A course planned especially for the deeper 
professional understanding of the individual. Points emphasized 
embrace: psychological evaluation of capacity, characteristic forms 
of motivation, and kinds of control; symptomology and psycho- 
diagnostics; psychodynamics of persistent behavioral problems; and 
types of therapy available to the psychologist. Case histories, clinical 
tests, and visual aids are employed. 


PuHvsroLoGicAL PsycHOLOGY. Prerequisite, Psychology 230. A detailed 


course in verified “body-mind” interdependencies of structure and 
function, with specific reference to problems in general neurology, 
sensori-motor tracts, cerebral localization, lobotomy and lobectomy, 
side-effects of endocrine disorders, significance of polygraph record- 
ings, EEG data, etc. 


LEARNING. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in psychology and/or 


education, including Psychology 215. The neuro-physiological and 
socio-psychological processes involved in the acquisition, retention, 
transfer of training, and generalization of learned reactions will be 
evaluated. Contemporary influential integrations of learning con- 
cepts, such as connectionism, conditioning, and the field theories, 
will be discussed. 


PsycHOLOGY OF War AND Peace. Prerequisite, six semester hours in 


psychology and six semester hours in one or more social sciences. Such 
phenomena as nationalism, patriotism, militarism, pacifism, humani- 
tarianism, cosmopolitanism, localism, federalism, group frustration 
and aggression, power and domination vs. submission and obedience 
as personality needs, institutional identification, the nature of loyal- 
ties, treasonable and seditious behavior, emerging world citizenship, 
types of peace movements and organizations, and allied topics are 
all explored. 


330. PERCEPTION. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psychology, including 


Psychology 230. A course calculated to familiarize the student with 
traditional concepts and methodology in the great areas of Sensation and 
Perception. Emphasis will be on the usual reaction systems with 
particular attention to the trends in current researc’ and the con- 
temporary status of perceptual problems. 
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355. 


340. 


360. 


361. 


363. 


370. 


380. 


381. 


CORRELATIONAL TECHNIQUES. Prerequisite, Psychology 235. A specialized 
course designed to acquaint the student with the operations involved 
in the calculation and interpretation of the principal correlational 
devices. Curve fitting, simple, multiple and partial correlation, linear 
discriminant functions and the analysis of variance are some of the 

. skills to be acquired. 


History or PsycHoLoGY. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psy- 
chology. Through the use of primary sources wherever possible, this 
course aims to increase the student's command of psychology's 
conceptual and methodological foundations by tracing the growth 
of relevant ideas in terms of the following units: the ancient tradition; 
medieval contributions; early modern developments; 19th century 
personalities and movements; and 20th century schools, “classics,” 
and organizations. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY STUDY. Prerequisite, Psychology 270. 
Restricted to departmental majors and minors. A course concerned with 
procedures for assessing the individual from the genetic and com- 
parative standpoints. Topics include trait determination, organiza- 
tion of attributes, interpretation of organic growth and cultural back- 
ground factors, analysis of “assets” and “liabilities,” topology of the 
ego in various systems, etc. 


MorivATION. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psychology. An 
advanced course dealing with theories, experiemnts, and practical 
applications in the field of goal-seeking behavior. Reliance will be 
placed upon recent periodical articles and monographs concerned 
with various aspects of the issues present in the phenomena of value, 
drive, purpose, desire, need, etc. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCESs. Prerequisite, Psychology 235 or fifteen semester 
hours in any of these three areas: education, psychology, or sociology. 
A comprehensive treatment of the field of differential psychology 
stressing the nature of individuality, the bases of human variability, 
and the range of response in standard mental processes in relation 
to age, sex, race, nationality, class, and other group differences. 


TEST ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Psychology 230, 235, and 270. A 
laboratory course arranged to give intensive training in the technique 
of testing individual subjects, the clinical approach, and the art of 
writing psychological reports for agency or institutional purposes. 


READINGS IN FUNDAMENTAL PsycHOLOGY. Prerequisite, eighteen semester 
hours in psychology and consent of the department chairman. Open 
only to students with an all-college grade point average of 3.0 or 
better. A tutorial-type course involving supervised individual study of a 
limited group of “classical” topics or pertinent field work. 


RESEARCH IN PsycHoLOGY. Prerequisite, eighteen semester hours in 
psychology and consent of the department chairman. One, two, or 
three semester hours. Open only to students with an all-college 
grade-point average of B or better. Individualized research in some 
problem of psychology that lends itself to experimental inquiry. 
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COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


FRONTIERS OF SOCIAL AND PorrricAL PsycHOLoGy. Prerequisite, Psychol- 
ogy 220 and nine semester hours of one or more social sciences. An 
examination of the roots of common forms of economic and political 
behavior via the resources of experimental social psychology. Class 
participation in various relevant projects. 


EXPERIMENTAL "TECHNIQUES, I. Prerequisite, one course in experimental 
psychology and one course in statistics. A course on experimental 
design in psychological research. 


EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES, II. Prerequisite, one course in experimental 
psychology and one course in statistics. A continuation of Psychology 
430. 


STATISTICAL METHODS IN PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, eighteen hours in 
psychology, including Psychology 235 and 270 (or equivalent). A 
second-level course in statistical procedures for those already familiar 
with the simpler basic operations and their use in testing or allied 
applied situations. 


CLINICAL PROBLEMS AND METHODS, I. Prerequisite, Psychology, 250, 305 
or equivalent. The clinical diagnosis and treatment of common 
psychological problems of children. 


CLINICAL PROBLEMS AND Mertuops, II. Prerequisite, Psychology 250, 
305, or equivalent. The clinical diagnosis and treatment of common 
psychological problems of adults. 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. Prerequisite, Psychology 305 or equiva- 
lent. A critical examination of modern therapeutic methods and 
techniques in nondirective, directive, psychoanalytic, supportive, 
hypno-therapeutic, narcosynthetic, and other psychotherapies from 
the viewpoint of systematic experimental psychology and personality 
dynamics. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE. Prerequisite, Psychology 370. The emphasis 
will be on those professional procedures appropriate to guiding the 
"normal" person toward a more satisfactory adjustment. The tools 
and techniques of the counselor, such as: interviews, psychological 
tests, case histories, and environmental manipulation will be investi- 
gated. 


MODERN VIEWPOINTS IN PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, eighteen semester 
hours in psychology. Study of the major schools of psychology, with 
special attention to the outstanding theories and researches of the 
chief system-builders of recent and contemporary psychology. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. Prerequisite, twenty-one hours in psychology, 
including 270 and 360 or equivalent, plus consent of instructor and 
department chairman. An intensive methods course for advanced 
personality study designed to develop critical judgment about com- 
monly-used projective and “expressive” devices and to supply train- 
ing in the use of the Rorschach, TAT, and related instruments. 
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472. Proyective TECHNIQUES, II. Prerequisite, Psychology 471 or equivalent 
or consent. A clinically-oriented course concerned primarily with 
fostering the competent professional application of available projec- 
tive techniques in personality study. Emphasizes the Rorschach 
Psychodiagnostic ‘Test. 


490 (and 491). GRADUATE SEMINAR. Prerequisite, twenty-one hours in psy- 
chology or consent of the instructor. Primarily designed to help 
participating members build a background for high-quality research 
theses by means of informal colloquia on “great” contributions, 
analysis of areas or topics in need of development, group critique of 
proposed studies, consideration of standards of craftsmanship, differ- 
entiated reports aimed to “round-out” the student's command of the 
field, and an emphasis on viewing all of psychology as a unified whole. 
Psychology 491 may be taken without Psychology 490. 


498. Thesis. The preparation, development, and execution of an acceptable 
research study under the supervision of either an individual sponsor 
or a panel of consultants and advisers. ‘The candidate must register 
and pay for three semester hours of graduate credit under this head- 
ing; such credit will be considered earned as soon as the department 
chairman certifies that three suitably-written copies of the thesis have 
been submitted to him. 


499. INTERNSHIP. Junior professional service of no less than five hours per day 
in some applied phase of psychology in a recognized institution or 
vocational situation under competent supervision. Candidates select- 
ing this option must register for this course. Credit will be considered 
earned as soon as the department chairman certifies that three 
suitably-written copies reporting on the internship experience have 
been submitted to him. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


To meet the needs of secondary school teachers of the social sciences, 
a Social Science program is offered jointly by the several Social Science 
departments of the College. The program is administered by an inter- 
departmental committee which assigns the student to an adviser in each 
of the participating departments. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


Any graduate student who meets the general requirements for 
admission as set forth on page 11 of this bulletin may enroll in the Social 
Science program. However, he must declare his intention to pursue this 
program before he has completed or registered for a total of nine 
semester hours 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE 
MasrER's DEGREE 


Upon completing fifteen semester hours of graduate work the stu- 
dent seeking a Master's degree must apply to the interdepartmental 
committee of the Social Sciences for admission to candidacy. This 
committee will determine which courses of the participating depart- 
ments are acceptable toward the Master's degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


1. Thirty hours of graduate credit in courses approved by the 
assigned adviser: 
(a) At least twenty-four out of the above thirty hours work in 
courses offered by the participating departments and desig- 
nated by the inter-departmental committee. 


(b) At least six hours work in each of three of the participating 
departments. 


(c) At least eighteen hours work in courses numbered 400 and 
above. 


(d) At least one interdepartmental graduate seminar. 


2. A thesis or seminar report acceptable to a specially appointed 
committee consisting of at least three members from different 
departments. 


3. A final written examination on all course content and an oral 
examination on the thesis or seminar report. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


See course descriptions under Departments of Economics, History, 
Political Science, and Psychology. 


Graduate credit toward the M. A. degree in Social Science is also 
given for the following courses in the Sociology Department: 


361. PROPAGANDA AND SociETv. Prerequisite, Sociology 101, and one soci- 
ology course at the 200 or 300 level, preferably 261. Extent and 
importance of propaganda in society. Descriptions of propaganda 
activities will furnish the basis of generalization about the nature, 
techniques, agencies of expression, and consequences of propaganda. 
Criticism of current theories. Social control of propaganda. 


375. METHODS or SOCIOLOGICAL Research. Prerequisite, nine semester hours 
in sociology. An introductory survey of research methods, including 
techniques of interviewing, preparation of questionnaires, and tabula- 
tion and elementary analysis of statistical data, with some attention 
to problems of planning scientific social studies. 
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